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" CHICKIE-CHICK !" BY V. TOJETTI. 

DRAWN FROM THE PICTURE IN THE AMERICAN 
WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 



THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY 
EXHIBITION. 

The facility 
with which 
our people as 
a nation learn 
anything they 
have set their 
mind to learn 
is strikingly 
illustrated in 
the water-col- 
or and etching 
exhibitions at 
the National 
Academy of 
Design. A 
very few years 
ago we knew 
practically 
nothing of the 
practice of 
either of these 
arts. Now one 

may see gathered in a single building seven hundred 

and forty water-color draw- 
ings (selected from more 

than a thousand) by over 

three hundred artists, and 

two hundred and thirty-two 

etchings, the work of eighty 

artists. But what is most 

gratifying in connection with 

these interesting statistics is, 

that the display in both ex- 
hibitions is highly creditable, 

although it is probable that 

two thirds of the contribut- 
ors—of the water-colors at 

least — have done nothing in 

this same way since the an- 
nual exhibition last spring. 

If this were not the case, 

more of them would show 

first-rate work, and more 

would send what might be 

more legitimately called 

aquarelle than the pure body 

color productions, in which 

the real technical difficulties 

of water-color are dodged, 

less by inclination than from 

want of the skill which can 

only come from practice. It 

happens, however, that in 

this country, whether the ex- 
hibition be of oil-paintings, 

water-color drawings or 

etchings, a large proportion 

of the pictures shown are by 

men who contribute to one 

and all of the exhibitions. 

In England this is rarely so. 

Your water-colorist is sel- 
dom represented in a gallery 

of oil paintings, and, as a 

consequence, there are in 

that country — as there should 

be in the home of water-color 

drawing — artists in aquarelle 

whose work would be found 

superior to that of any like 

number of our own men who 

might be pitted against them. 

In London there are at least DRAW1 

three water-color societies, 

and in New York there is but one. But it is not too 

much to say that, taking out of the calculation the Eng- 
lish work of say half a dozen artists, the average degree 



of merit in the present exhibition at the National Acad- 
emy of Design would not be found inferior to that of 
the three London water-color societies combined. 

The notably elaborate dec- 
orations of last year have not 
been repeated. Little drap- 
ery, as such, is to be seen ; 
but the walls above the rail 
are suitably covered so as 
not to interfere with the pict- 
ures ; large Japanese um- 
brellas, . hung below the 
burners, help pleasantly to 
distribute the light, and there 
. is a judicious use of plants 
and flowering shrubs. 

There are no striking pict- 
ures like " The Ship's Boat " 
and the "Scotch Mist" of 
Winslow Homer last season, 
or "The Sisters," of E. A. 
Abbey, in the exhibition of 
1882. Neither of these art- 
ists is represented. We miss, too, W. M. Chase, 
Blum, and Reinhart. The most notable of the figure- 
pieces is Kate H. Greatorex's " And there are Pansies " 



washy portrait of a young woman — of unusual size for 
a water-color — of which a better result could have been 
attained in oils. And we think the judgment of the 
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ENGAGED. BY C. Y. TURNER. 

BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 



(No. 402), which will be more admired by artists, for its 
quiet scheme of color and breadth of treatment, than 
by the general public, who will only see in it a very 



' DECORATIVE PANEL. BY F. S. CHURCH. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS STUDY IN THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 



general public would be right- in the matter. As a 
" tour de force " the work is interesting ; as a picture it 
is by no means. satisfying. We much prefer, by the 
same talented lady, the splen- 
didly handled roses lying by 
a mandolin, entitled " Silent " 
(No. 461), which we consider 
one of the best works in the 
exhibition. C. Y. Turner's 
" Engaged " (No. 444), illus- 
trated herewith, is a pretty 
composition and very charm- 
ing in color, but it is over- 
worked in its details, is load- 
ed with Chinese white, and, 
I u in fact, has none of the dis- 

tinguishing qualities of an 
' aquarelle. Excellent in all 
respects is Thure de Thuls- 
trup's "Anthony Von Cor- 
lear, the Trumpeter of New 
Amsterdam" (No. 359),' 
which is humorous- — espe- 
cially as regards the Gothic 
horse — without being a cari- 
cature. "The Flower/' by 
J. Alden Weir, representing 
a sad-faced, auburn-haired 
damsel gazing pensively at a 
rose, is a delightful picture, 
vigorous and unconvention- 
al ; good in drawing, sweet 
in color, and full of poetic 
sentiment. We wish Mr. 
Weir had been content with 
sending this simple example 
of his work ; for the ridicu- 
lous wooden-necked young 
woman labelled, for some in- 
scrutable reason, " 1775," 
i and the leathery roses (No. 

551) are childish perform- 
ances quite unworthy of his 
abilities and his reputation. 

Among the best of the fig- 
ure subjects are " The Young 
Marauder," by Leon Moran, 
and "Spring Flowers," by 
Percy Moran. The former 
is an orchard scene with a 
fond papa, in the silken attire 
of a century ago, holding up 
the baby to pluck an apple. 
The picture tells its simple 
story very well ; the color is clean and agreeable, and 
the handling of portions of the costume of the man is 
exceedingly clever. Almost the same comment would 
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not follow that body color should never be used in a 
sky. On the contrary, we know the difficulty of floating 




THREADS OF GOLD. 



BY C. D. WELDON. 



DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 



serve for "Spring Flowers," by the elder of the brothers. 
The picture shows a maiden in easy, graceful pose, ar- 
ranging a jar of blossoms, in which 
operation a rather boneless-looking cat 
is assisting — as the French would say — 
by her presence. " The Sisters," by Mr. 
Abbey, which was the cause of several 
more or less successful attempts in the 
same direction last spring, still holds its 
influence in the work of some of the con- 
tributors this year. " In the Oak Room," 
by S. R. Burleigh, is a particularly forci- 
ble reminder of the picture of the water- 
color exhibition of 1882. There are the 
same old-fashioned, many-paned, broad 
English windows ; the sunshine flooding 
the room, and the young women whose 
simple costumes so charmingly help out 
the color scheme. But we should not 
accuse Mr. Burleigh of plagiarism, as 
some of the critics have done — by impli- 
cation, at least. His composition differs " 
entirely from Mr. Abbey's ; his women 
— three instead of two — are in contem- 
porary costume instead of that of our 
grandmothers ; and if he has learned 
something from a brother artist as to 
the proper management of light in a 
difficult case, he shows here that he has 
the intelligence to apply the lesson with- 
out resorting to imitation. Mr. Abbey 
himself could not have painted the sun- 
shine filtering through the curtain to the 
left of the picture better than Mr. Bur- 
leigh has done it. 

Henry Muhrman sends an odd but 
clever production, "Returning Home in 
the Moonlight," a boy and two girls 
tripping through the fields, singing as 
they go. The color is not only opaque 
but dull, and the handling generally is 
heavy — quite a change from the facile, 
transparent technique which formerly 
characterized Mr. Muhrman's work in 

aquarelle. William T. Smedley's " A Quiet Life " gives satisfactorily a pure wash sometimes and the value of 
us a charming Quaker interior and a sweet young Qua- just a little Chinese white in combination with it. There 
keress, the whole in a very agreeable gray 
key — a simple, unaffected wash drawing 
much more to our liking and much 
more, from our point of view, what a 
" water-color " should be, than many of 
its more ambitious compeers in the same 
gallery. It is well enough to say that 
any means in technique are legitimate 
which produce the desired result ; but 
it is known that transparent water-color 
washes are capable of producing certain 
delicate effects which are to be had in 
no other way. We would not be counted 
with those who declare that body color 
should never be used in aquarelle ; but 
we do say that it should be used only 
when it will do what pure wash will not 
accomplish. In nature we constantly 
find side by side objects that are opaque 
and objects that are transparent. Let 
the artist approximate nature. Rocks, 
for instance, in a large picture may be 
given greater substance by the use of 
body color — although we have seen 
them powerfully rendered by leaving 
bare in parts the original surface ; and 
the running stream and its reflections 
can never be given by means of Chinese 
white the beautiful transparency pro- 
duced by a clear wash over a clean 
ground. In illustration of these two 
points, we direct attention to the clever 
rendering of the gray stone walls in 
H. E. Coleman's " Civita Lavinia" (687), 
and in H. Bolton Jones's "An After- 
noon in Winter" — an admirable land- 
scape in all respects— to the masterly 
manner in which, by the simplest means, 
he has produced the reflections in the 
water. 

There are certain sky effects which 
cannot be approached in point of delicacy by the use of 
any other medium than pure water-color ; but it does 




" NODDING ON POST." BY WM. L. SHEPPARD. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 



are times, too, when a master — mark, we say a master 
— may with a few deft touches of body color greatly 



enhance the beauty of an aquarelle. We point, in illus- 
tration, to " A Dutch Bachelor's Breakfast " (686), by 
J. G. Melchors, an exceedingly clever 
Hollander. The study of this little pict- 
ure is a liberal education in aquarelle. 
Pure wash is the rule. Wherever the 
white of the paper will serve a useful 
purpose it is retained. Notice the mas- 
terly way in which it is made to do ser- 
vice in giving the light to the tea-cup 
the bachelor holds in his hand. What 
substance there is in the figure of the 
picturesquely attired servant girl who is 
doing the offices of the breakfast-table ; 
how well balanced in color and composi- 
tion is the entire picture ! Observe, too, 
that it is not until the whole is virtually 
finished that the artist introduces his 
oody-color ; and then how deftly he puts 
in the thin wash of Chinese white, which 
in the hand of any one but a master 
would ruin all that was done before. 
No wonder that this charming little 
work, at the modest price of $150, was 
snapped up, as well as the examples of 
Meinherr's hardly less clever country- 
men, H. Kever (whose touching little 
genre, " The Sick Child," is illustrated 
herewith;, and George Poggenbeek, as 
soon as the exhibition was opened to 
buyers. 

Now compare Melchors' use of body 
color with,, say, that of C. Y. Turner, 
already noticed. If opaque water-color 
contained any especial quality wanting 
in oils, we could understand why " En- 
gaged " should have been sent to the 
Water-Color Society's Exhibition instead 
of being reserved for the spring exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design. 
But there is no more reason why the 
picture should have been painted in 
water-colors than Charles Volkmar's 
" Spring " (223), a pretty composition, 
but, with its heavy impasto, lending the appearance 
of the pigments being mixed with " slip," as for Barbo- 
tine painting, instead of water. 

Looking at F. Hopkinson Smith's in- 
teresting souvenirs of recent European 
travel — there is a round dozen of them — 
it is easy to understand why that clever 
artist has his strong liking for body col- 
or. There is reason in his use of; it. 
He knows that all painting is founded 
upon the contrast between warm and 
cool coloring, and he takes a tinted 
paper for the basis of the one or the 
other in- his picture. Being a rapid 
sketcher, too, and doing most of his 
work out-of-doors, he is aware that he 
can save much valuable time by having, 
sometimes, half his picture ready made 
for him. He has been most successful 
with his Holland views — especially with 
the Dordrecht scene taken from an up- 
per floor of a most picturesque tile- 
roofed building, looking down upon a 
crowd of market folks waiting, in a driz- 
zling rain, for the ferry-boat. In some 
of these he has used gray paper with 
such good effect in sea and sky as almost 
to reconcile us to his prepossession for 
body color. 

Returning to the figure and genre 
subjects — which this year are plentiful 
and interesting — in the North Gallery 
we find " The Return to Virginia after 
the First Congress" (7), by E. L. Henry, 
excellent in drawing and composition, 
and more agreeable in color than the 
artist's pictures in oils; "Nodding on 
Post" (8), a very amusing study of ne- 
gro character, by William L. Sheppard ; 
" From the Old Man," by Alfred Kappes, 
showing a woodenish old woman read- 
ing a letter— the artist has done better 
with, his "Tittle-tattle" (158), although 
in that amusing picture of female gossip his attempt at 
humor comes near to caricature; " Clearing Garden" 
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(55), a labored but not very interesting work by A. B. 
Frost ; " Neglected Correspondence" (98), in which 
George W. Maynard presents a somewhat too ladylike- 
looking servant girl pausing in 
her dusting to read some let- 
ters left handy at a desk ; and 
" Threads of Gold," by C. W. 
Weldon, illustrated herewith — 
refined in sentiment and pleasant 
in color. T. W. Wood, President 
of the Society, sends a character- 
istic American subject, " The Day 
before Thanksgiving" — a little 
boy carrying a colossal pumpkin. 

In the East Gallery there is a 
charming little American military 
genre, by R. F. Zogbaum, called 
" Waiting for Orders" (265) ; 
W. H. Lippincott shows a pretty 
woman and a pug dog, who have 
apparently just finished their 
open-air breakfast (278), and 
" A Visit to the Gardener" — a 
sunny picture handled with much 
freedom. F. D. Millet sends " A 
Connoisseur" (245), a gracefully 
draped Pompeian girl critically 
regarding an antique vase. In 
the same room F. S. Church 
gives us the delightful little fancy 
for a decorative panel illustrated 
on .page 79. In the South Gal- 
lery he shows the less happy con- 
ceit of " The Hard Heart," being 
shaped on a grindstone by a 
badly drawn cupid, an attentive 
concourse of robins looking on. 
Mr. Church seldom sends to the 
Academy what he would desire 
to pass for pictures. His contri- 
butions are rarely more than 
studies, such as we notice now. 
If he has the whim to make the 
study in oils, it goes to the spring 
exhibition; should he chance to 
rub it in in body color, he sends 
it to the Water-Color Exhibition. 

This is tantalizing ; for every one knows that he can paint 
a picture if he wants to do so. In his own field of sub- 
ject he is unrivalled in originality and delicate humor ; 
he is a clever and facile draughtsman— year after year, 
out.of pure good-nature, 
he makes charming 
drawings in the cata- 
logue, for other artists 
— his color is restricted 
in range, but sweet and 
refined. Now, with all 
these qualifications, why 
does he not for once ex- 
hibit a picture worthy 
of his abilities ? 

The Corridor, which 
used to be a sort of 
Chamber of Horrors, 
this year contains some 
of the best things in the 
exhibition. Most of the 
foreign contributors, too, 
seem to have been col- 
onized here. Besides the 
admirable Dutch work 
of Melchors and Kever, 
we have a charming lit- 
tle military piece, "An 
Inquiry" (597), by the 
versatile Chelminski ; 
and another, better 
still, in " The Advance 
Guard" (597), the mi- 
nute figures of which, 
including some masterly 
drawing of horses, are 
quite Meissonier-like in 
" spirit of composition 
and breadth of execu- 
tion. This artist's accomplished young wife also sends 
a picture, " The Old Park Gate " (601) — a delicate 
landscape and female figure. Rhoda H. Nicholls's 



"Chioggia" (693) and "Gondolas" (703) are washed 
in with the hand of a trained English aquarellist. The 
same artist has a charming sketch (317) in the South 




ANTHONY VAN CORLEAR, THE TRUMPETER OF NEW AMSTERDAM. 



BY T. DE THULSTRUP. 



DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 



Gallery, " A Quiet Corner of St. Mark's, Venice." Two 
Italian interiors, by Felix Moscheles, are in another 
part of the building. A. A. Anderson will be more 
pleasantly remembered by his beautiful decorations of 




'THE SICK CHILD. 



BY H. KEVER. 



DRAWN FROM THE PICTURE IN THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 

the rooms last year than by his picture (486) at the pres- 
ent exhibition. W. A. Coffin has a clever little " Snow- 
storm in Paris." Mrs. M. B. Odenheimer Fowler, in- 



stead of sending the usual head of a pretty woman, 
has captured her husband's " Arab" model, and has 
made a good picture of him. Frank Fowler, "en re- 
vanche," devotes himself assidu- 
ously to the opposite sex. T. W. 
Dening's " Study for a Symbol- 
ical Figure" (627), good in color 
and decoratively composed, may 
develop into something beautiful ; 
but at present the lady is only a 
raw-boned Celt, with the gristly 
arms and native grace of a wash- 
erwoman. Mr, Monks's peren- 
nial sheep are still climbing the 
hill, and they find competitors 
this time in those of Carleton 
Wiggins on " A Hillside at Bar- 
bizon." James D. Smillie sends 
a clever picture, " A Coming 
Shower near Etretat," in which 
by no means the least creditable 
work is the figure of a girl who 
is tugging at a rope around the 
neck of a cow which, regardless 
of the approaching storm, insists 
on finishing its grassy meal. In 
marine subjects Edward Moran 
is strong as usual, and his " Yar- 
mouth Fish-wife" (217) is partic- 
ularly good. George Wharton 
Edwards's " Foggy Day — Brit- 
tany" is a clever study of a fish- 
erman's wife holding an infant 
wrapped in her cloak. Arthur 
Quartley sends three marine sub- 
jects from the Cornish coast, in 
which Winslow Homer seems to 
have revived an interest among 
our American painters. Harry 
Chase has a gorgeous bit of color 
in his " Venetian Boats " (667), 
and a strikingly good composi- 
tion of " Dutch Fisher Folk" 
(162). F. A. Silva, although still 
too painty, shows in " A Stormy 
Day at Narragansett " (590), with 
its excellent flowing sea, a decided 
improvement over his work in last year's exhibition. 
W. T. Richards has two poetical but impossibly gray- 
green marines. We fancy that we have guessed how 
he gets these invariable effects of color which no 

other artist finds in na- 
ture. Mr. Richards must 
have his studio in a 
lighthouse, and see 
what he paints through 
the green glass of the 
look-out window. If this 
be so, it would be agree- 
able if he would look 
through the red window 
sometimes, and give us 
a rose-colored marine, 
by way of variation. 

In no feature of the 
exhibition do we find 
more to praise than in 
the landscapes. To 
some of these, incidental 
reference has already 
been made. After a 
second tour of the gal- 
leries we come back 
with pleasure to "An 
Afternoon in Winter," 
by H. Bolton Jones, and 
take new delight in its 
airy sky, well-graduated 
middle distance and 
bold foreground, with 
its sturdy trees and well- 
painted snow. There 
is nothing better in the 
collection. Not far from 
it is William Bliss Ba- 
ker's " Winter in the 
Meadows," a very weak performance compared with his 
vigorous work in oils. Charles M.Dewey sends half a 
dozen drawings, all of delightful quality. Homer Martin is* 
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not represented. J. Francis Murphy is better than ever in 
his sweet, airy transcripts of nature, which seem to 
breathe the very scent of the hillside and meadow he loves 
so well and paints so tenderly. And there is Thomas 
Moran, a painter v of the grander things in nature ; 
but — with all his love for brilliant color and daring effects, 
after the manner of his beloved Turner — he is ever re- 
fined in execution and unsensational in device, which 
could not truthfully be said of his famous master. 
Characteristically good work is also sent by the Smillies, 
Colman, Gifford, Piatt, Ranger, Seavey, Van Elten, 
Crane, Cropsey, C. H. Eaton, Farrer and Minor, of which 
lack of space prevents mention in detail. The comic 
pictures by Thomas Worth and J. H. Moser are out of 
place. So is such a performance as " Ronda " (211), by 
Harry Fenn, with its labored pencil-drawing over the 
color. 

The flower pieces show plenty of strong work. The 
good influence of Miss Greatorex is evident. Some- 
times, however, it seems overstrained — witness "A Bit 
of Sunshine," by Helen E. Robie, an odd bit of im- 
pressionism. " Roses " (7 1 5), by Lavinia Steele Kellogg, 
are sweetly painted, and with a free and expert hand. 
Striking pictures in the Corridor are the " Tulips " of 
Julia Dillon, " Sweet Williams," by Agnes D. Abbatt, 
and a charming panel of roses, by James C. Lambdin. 
A clever little study of " Apples," by Charles C. Cur- 
ran, is unmercifully " floored." 

It should be noted that the public is indebted to 
Messrs. Tiffany and Nicoll for the simple though ade- 
quate decorations of the galleries. 
The catalogue is perhaps the best that has been brought 
out by the Society. Printing, paper, and the process illus- 
trations alike are good. Indeed, many of the drawings 
are so excellent that we regret that pressure on our 
space prevents us reproducing them more freely than 
we have done, for the benefit of out-of-town readers. 
The Catalogue Committee are Messrs. Church, Weldon 
and Farrer. The last-named charming draughtsman has, 
from modesty perhaps, refrained from illustrating any 
of his own excellent work. 
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the Catskills." Hamilton Hamilton etches that capital 
bit of genre by Mr. Smedley, " Between Two Fires" — a 
country lout seated between a pair of rollicking, mis- 
chievous lasses. His print "Will they Consent?" — a 
comely young woman in a well-rendered quilted petti- 
coat — is better executed in parts than as a whole. By 
the way, is not this the identical lady, quilted petticoat 
and all, who, under the title, " Waiting for the Cue," 
was so unjustly refused admission to the Water Color 
Society's Exhibition in 1882? Assuredly it is, and see 
how the whirligig of time brings in its revenges ! She 
gets in at last in the same building with the more favored 
damsels of the Water Color Society, by the simple and 
womanly device of merely changing her name. Among 
several carefully executed examples by J. Wells Champ- 
ney is a very pleasing " Psyche," containing much deli- 
cate dry-point work. 

An unusually large - number of French and English 
etchers are represented in the exhibition ; but none of 
their prints exceed in power the splendid work of the 
great Belgian, Van Gravesande, who is seen here in 
several admirable examples, some of which are noticed 
on another page of the magazine. 



We turn from the exhibition of the American Water- 
Color Society to that of the New York Etching Club 
with a zest by no means impaired by the contrast sug- 
gested by a display of monochrome ; for we know that 
we now enter the " palace of truth," where no imperfec- 
tion of the artist can be concealed. Here the idle or the 
incompetent who hides his shortcomings under the kind- 
ly cloudings of body-color finds no comfort. The cop- 
perplate is a mirror which reflects all blunders of exe- 
cution, and is as remorseless as the electric light to a 
faded belle, in its cruel exposure of any artificial ad- 
juncts of paint and powder. Woe to the unskilled or 
timid draughtsman who courts its favor ! 

Our strong American etchers are well represented, 
and, thanks to an admirably illustrated catalogue — the 
best yet produced by the club — some of the most charm- 
ing examples in the exhibition are adequately repro- 
duced, albeit in miniature, between its ample covers. 
Here are Thomas Moran's " Communipaw," a veritable 
gem, bold and masterly, without a superfluous line or 
dot ; Peter Moran's excellent cattle piece, "The Down 
at York Harbor, Me. ;" Henry Farrer's very sweet " Au- 
tumn's Gray and Melancholy;" F. S. Church's " cute" 
little mermaid resting on the sands, and wishing " Good- 
Morning" to a friendly sea-gull — a charming fancy, 
charmingly carried out; Mrs. M. Nimmo Moran's vig- 
orous "Hook Pond, Easthampton ;" J. C. Nicoll's. 
" Fishing Village," a cloudless marine view ; J. A. S. 
Monks's somewhat too shadowy sheep ; and " A Fresh 
Breeze from the Sea," by Walter Satterlee, showing 
a little maid standing on a cliff, holding on vigorously 
to her hat. The last-named print is much better than 
Mr. Satterlee's r^ppocl-By, Summer," in the exhibition, 
which is poetically conceived, but wretchedly executed, 
the defects being emphasized by the very inartistic de- 
vice of correcting them in the print with touches of 
Chinese white. 

S. J. Ferris has a sympathetic reproduction of the 
painting " Nydia" by the late George Fuller, and Belin 
Dollin an etching of Millet's "Shepherdess," which 
looks like an etching " after" an etching, instead of after 
the painting. Blanche Dillaye, of Philadelphia, in sev- 
eral vigorous prints shows much of the talent of her 
sister of the needle, Mrs. Moran. A charming little 
work, by J. M. Falconer, of Brooklyn, is " Twilight near 
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ANOTHER TRIBUTE 'TO BOSTON ARCHITECTURE — 
THE " FALLOW PERIOD IN AMERICAN ART "— PICK- 

• NELL AND THE FRENCH LANDSCAPE SCHOOL — 
THE PAINT AND CLAY CLUB. 

Boston, Feb. 2, 1885. 

Since my letter on " Beautiful Boston," so eminent 
an " arbiter elegantiarum " as Mr. Edmund Gosse, of 
London, has confirmed our complacency over the archi- 
tectural attractiveness of new Boston. Perhaps as • 
kindness and cleverness are so happily mixed in his 
critical faculty, he has simply divined, with character- 
istic penetration and precision, what would be likely to 
be most pleasing to us, and has given it to us in return 
for the really unstinted hospitality with which he was 
received here by all classes. In his farewell "inter- 
view " in New York, he makes much, as I have done 
in this correspondence, of our individual characterization 
of city houses and homes, our free but tasteful de- 
partures from conventionality, and also from uniformity. 
I fancy this is what gives Boston such vogue among 
artists and others of travelled taste who come among 
us. An art-working American couple just settled here 
after several years' residence in Paris, Venice and 
Florence, pronounce Boston the most beautiful city they 
have seen. So does a young American painter just re- 
turned from Munich — barring his own native city of 
Detroit ! So does a young gentleman (without any re- 
serves) who has been tramping through Europe, 
" taking-in " Spain, as a wandering student, with a 
guitar, for the past ten years. He declares that there 
is nothing in all the Old World to equal our Public 
Garden, with its pretty lake views and vistas, right in 
the heart of a city. We can stand a great deal of 
this sort of thing without, becoming cloyed, or even 
questioning its propriety, notwithstanding that careful, 
anxious conscientiousness that Bostonians, according to 
Mr. Henry James, are accustomed to bring to bear on 
most things, and especially on things that are pleasant. 
Cutting as is much of Mr. James's characterization in 
" The Bostonians," he does something to reconcile us 
in his charming descriptions of the water surroundings 
of the city, and particularly in calling the broad shallow 
basin of the Charles River — miles of mud-flats one half 
the time — a lagoon.- This completes our conviction that 
the view of Boston from across the milldam is really 
Venetian, with its campaniles and its gilded dome, 
" poised just in the right place," at the top of the grace- 
ful eminence crowded with the solid houses and homes 
of Beacon Hill ! 

The Boston Art Club's winter exhibition has been but 
so-so, as usual, and there is the usual plaint that New 
York painters have crowded out the local talent. The 
rejection of home production was by wholesale, and yet 
the residuum is nothing very exhilarating, nor is there 
anything worth special note by the New Yorkers. Perhaps 
it is because we have come in America to that period of 
development in taste and knowledge regarding art when 
we are no longer dazzled by the young men's feats of 
mere technique, while they have not reached the stage 
of producing works of weight and vital force — the older 
men, as a class, not maintaining their position under 
the advanced and advancing standards and requirements 



of the day. If there be any originality, or deep thought, 
or real inspiration in painting, since Hunt and Fuller 
died, outside of landscape work, we have not seen it 
here in Boston. But many well-trained students and 
debutants are now coming on, and with the end of the 
long depression in the business world, and the advent 
of some golden sunshine from the picture-buying public, 
there may come a sudden end to this fallow period in 
American art. 

Our Mr. Picknell's crowning success in London, where 
his landscape has been pronounced by the leading critics 
one of the things of special note in the exhibition,- con- 
firms the judgments and prophecies uttered frequently 
several years ago in this correspondence. The English 
critics recognize in him more of the fruits of that great 
school of landscape that has arisen in France, strangely 
enough, on the teaching and example of the English 
Constable. Strangely enough, too, this borrowed land- 
scape school, as improved upon by French taste and 
technique, has become the best and most enduring of 
contemporary French art. After all its academic com- 
positions, its Salon sensations, its Meissoniers and 
Bonnats have passed into the limbo of rococo and bric- 
a-brac, this landscape of Corot and Daubigny, of Troyon 
and Courbet, and their fellows, will hold out true, fresh 
and cheering to the heart. What wonder that the 
Boston taste for landscape painting, founded on this 
sound French school, is the one vital, positive, pro- 
ductive and distinctive tendency among our artists to- 
day ! Brought hither and preached into amateurs and 
artists, dealers and connoisseurs, by Wm. M. Hunt and 
his fellow-students in France, of twenty and thirty years 
ago, it has flourished because it had good roots, and, 
so well planted, has been well watered by the genius of 
Hunt and the " poesie " of Mrs. Darrah and of Appleton 
Brown, the able and discreet exemplifications, of Fox- 
croft Cole, the sturdy, stalwart advocacy of Thomas 
Robinson, and the tender, sympathetic work of Enne- 
king, of John B. Johnston in animal studies, and of 
Geo. S. Wasson in marines. Picknell has gone further 
and won more prominence, having stayed longer and 
later in France than any of these. Being the newest 
comer, he has the benefit of the latest development of 
the school, the ultra style of it, so to speak, which em- 
bodies the realism and naturalism (the "lucidity," as 
Matthew Arnold mildly and elegantly termed it), of 
everything in French art nowadays. The .two most 
notable landscapes at the current Art Club exhibition 
are evidently inspired by this cult, the " Upland 
Ranche," of Stites, and the sunny, rough country-road 
of Childe Hassam. The former is one of the three 
paintings selected for the honor of purchase by the 
Club. Both are boldly, strongly, realistically true, frank 
and unconventional in their delineation of the facts of 
nature. The truth is poetry enough for these radicals 
of the new school. It is a healthy, manly, muscular 
kind of .art, having the courage of its convictions, and 
must continue to flourish and exert a vitalizing influence 
when painting that mainly depends upon the inner con- 
sciousness of artists and the conventions and affec- 
tations of art shall go the way of all fashions. We are 
sure of this much of health and hope in Boston art : 
that the value of this modern French landscape art was 
very early appreciated here, and that the best and most 
successful artists among us to-day have been its apos- 
tles, and that it gains the brightest and most promising 
among the younger men and women for disciples. 

One of the new and interesting events here is the 
appearance of young Copeland, the illustrator, as a 
water-color painter. His sketches are an endless suc- 
cession of landscape subjects, and all are done with the 
deft drawing and clean handling of a skilful illustrator. 
There is a pleasure even in this, after all the muddle- 
ment that we put up with from the water-color people. 
In his hands, there does not seem to have been any need 
of trusting to the luck of the running of his colors ; 
they went and stayed just where he wanted them to 
stand, whether he was painting a maze of autumn leaves 
or the murky, smoke-laden atmosphere hanging over a 
block of roofs and chimneys in a city square. 

The Paint and Clay Club's exhibition will open too 
late for this letter. Here are gathered the readiest and 
smartest of our younger generation of artists, illustrators, 
sculptors and decorators— the nearest thing to Bohe- 
mia that Boston can ever boast— and their receptions and 
exhibitions in their garret (they have had the top floor 
of a business building given them rent free, by an art- 
loving landlord of a great city estate)— are always the 
gayest of the season. ' Greta. 



